THINGS   WHICH  EVERY 

EMIGRANT  TO  LIBERIA  OUGHT  TO  MOW. 


It  is  of  vast  importance,  that  who- 
ever contemplates  going  to  Liberia, 
should  be  fully  and  correctly  inform- 
ed in  regard  to  their  prospects. 

1.  They  should  understand  that 
they  are  going  to  a  new  country. — 
They  will  not  there  see  houses  built 
in  the  same  style  that  they  are  here, 
and  filled  with  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  time  and  wealth 
have  so  lavishly  provided  here.  It 
is  little  more  than  twenty  years  since 
the  first  colonists  landed  on  that 
coast.  They  have,  during  all  this 
time,  had  to  struggle  through  almost 
unparalleled  obstacles.  Of  course, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  them  as 
far  advanced  in  the  refinements  of  ci- 
vilization as  we  are.  It  is  yet  a  new 
country,  and  those  who  go  there : 
must  carry  with  them  the  courage  j 
and  the  energy  to  bear  the  dangers ! 
and  surmount  the  obstacles  naturally 
belonging  to  such  a  state  of  things. 

2.  They  must  expect  to  begin  life 
for  themselves.     They  will  not  have 

any  friends  there  who  v.-ill  think  and 
act  and  contrive    and    plan  for  them. 


cessaries,  and  none  of  the  conveni- 
ences and  luxuries  of  house-keeping, 
still  they  must  not  be  discouraged, 
but  "  struggle  on  and  struggle  ever.*' 
Brighter  days  will  come.  Every 
brilliant  noon  must  be  preceded  by 
its  morning.  They  must  not  despise 
the  day  of  small  things,  but  cheered 
and  sustained  by  the  example  of 
many  around  them,  who  commenced 
life  just  as  they  are  doing,  and  are 
now  comfortable  and  happy,  they 
must  press  their  way  onward,  and 
they  will  find  that  industry  and  per- 
severance will  secure  to  them  plenty 
and  happiness. 

3.  They  must  not  depend  upon  the 
Colonization  Society.  The  business 
of  the  Society  is  to  help  them  to  get 
to  that  country,  where  they  can 
thenceforward  help  themselves.  Many 
persons  have  supposed  that  the  So- 
ciety would  do  every  thing  for  them; 
pay  their  passage,  furnish  them  eve- 
ry thing  to  eat  and  drink  after  they 
o-et  to  Liberia,  and  let  them  live  in 
ease.  But  the  truth  is  far  other- 
wise.    And  hence,  when  they  reach 


They  must  rely  on  themselves. —  j  Liberia,  and  begin  to  find  provisions 
They  receive  a  tract  of  land,  in  its 'running  low,  and  are  made  to  under" 
wild  and  uncultivated  slate,  and  if  it ',[  stand  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
Is  ever  cleared  and  planted,  they  must  !  they  must  support  themselves,  they 


do  it.     They  must  build  a  house  for 


become   ofientled,  abuse    the   colony 


themselves,  and  begin  to  keep  house  j  and   the   Society,    and  pretty  near- 
And  if  they  have  but  few  of  the  ne-j  ly  everybody  and  every  thing   else, 
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and  then  perhaps  they  write  home 
to  their  frieuds,  and  advise  them  not 
to  come  to  so  horrible  a  place. — 
"  These  things   ought  not  so  to  be." 

4.  They  must  expect  to  ivorkfor 
their  living.  How  else  can  they 
hope  to  live  ?  Liberia  is  no  unearth- 
ly paradise.  If  men  there  have  not 
money  enough  to  live  on,  they  must 
make  a  living  some  other  way.  By 
the  labor  of  their  heads  or  the  labor 
of  their  hands,  they  must  get  bread 
for  themselves.  And  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  understand  that  there  is 
no  business  more  honorable  or  more 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  profitable  to  the  individual, 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It 
always  yields  a  liberal  reward  to  the 
industry  of  the  husbandman. 

5.  They  ought  to  be  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  will  devolve  upon  them,  as 
members  of  a  free  and  independent 
government.  Every  citizen  of  Libe- 
ria must  consider  himself  as  one  of 
the  builders  of  a  great  and  cultivated 
nation,  a  Christian  commonwealth, 
on  the  shores  of  a  barbarous  conti- 
nent. The  very  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  stimulates 
them  to  action,  and  furnishes  excit- 
ing motives  for  elevated  sentiments 
and  noble  conduct. 

Persons,  therefore,  who  contem- 
plate going  to  Liberia,  ought  to  un- 
derstand beforehand  the  nature  of  the 
duties  they  will  be  called  to  perform. 
On  their  arrival  there,  they  will  be 
invested  with  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens ;  they  must  vote  at  elections, 
and  consider  and   decide  upon  the 


measures  most  necessary  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens  and  the 
stability  of  the  government.  The 
highest  offices  in  the  commonwealth 
are  within  their  reach.  They  may 
aspire  to  them,  and,  if  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  virtuous,  they  may  ul- 
timately reach  them. 

What  a  reward  is  thus  held  out  to 
inspire  a  pure  ambition,  and  incite  a 
determined  eflbrt  ?  Liberia  is  des- 
tined to  enlarge  itself  for  ages,  and 
gather  within  its  expanding  influence 
multitudes  of  the  present  and  mil- 
lions of  the  future  generations  !  In- 
terest and  duty,  hope  and  fear,  pa- 
triotism and  religion,  self-respect  and 
stern  necessity,  all  combine  and  urge 
them  to  act  with  manly  courage  and 
unbending  fidelity. 

6.  They  ought  to  be  sensible  that, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  their  race,  must  they  labor. 
The  colony  is,  in  one  respect,  a  great 
missionary  station,  a  great  centre  of 
light  and  influence,  and  it  is  destined 
to  make  all  the  surrounding  tribes  and 
country  just  what  it  is,  and  continues 
to  be.  The  natives  have  never  be- 
fore beheld  such  a  spectacle  as  is  pre- 
sented to  their  view  in  the  citizens, 
the  houses,  the  schools, the  churches, 
and  the  government  of  Liberia. — 
Hence  they  look  on  with  intense 
anxiety.  The  superiority  of  every 
thing  colonial  impresses  them.  They 
feel  a  desire  to  copy  the  example  set 
before  them.  The  natives  and  the 
colonists  are  all  mixed  together,  and 
thus  the  style  and  manners  of  every 
family  is  seen,  and  an  influence  for 
good  or  for  ill,  goes  forth  from  every 
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individual.  How  important,  there- 
fore,that  colonists,  before  leaving  this 
country,  should  be  made  to  feel  the 
immense  importance  of  a  correct 
course  of  conduct,  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  thorougii  religious  princi- 
ple !  They  ought  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  it  is  their  highest  privilege,  as 
well  as  their  imperative  duty,  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  pioneers  in   the 


Brought  up  as  they  themselves 
have  been  in  this  country,  they  are 
too  apt  to  be  indifTerent  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  It  requires 
every  motive  and  influence  which 
necessity  can  urge,  or  ingenuity  can 
originate,  to  arouse  them  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  responsibilities.  But 
it  ought  to  be  done;  and,  inmost  in- 
stances, it  can  be  done  most  effectu- 


v.'ork  of  Africa's  civil,  social,  and  re- jj  ally  by  their  friends  in  this  country, 
ligious     redemption,    and     sacrifice  'j  in  whom  they  repose  confidence. 


themselves,  if  need  be,  in  the  stu- 
pendous work  of  spreading  free  go- 
vernment and  civil  institutions  over 
all  Africa,  and  bringing  her  uncount- 
ed population  all  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 

7.   Tkey  should  be   instructed  to 
regard    the  advice  of  the  governor 


9.   Thej/  ought  to    he    convinced 

that  the  friends  of  colonization  are 

their  friends  :    that  it  is  a  scheme 

1  contrived  and  executed  solely  with 

\  reference  to   the  good  of  their  race. 

\  We  have  always  professed  to  be  the 

:  friends  of  the    colored    man.     We 

have  always   advocated  colonization 


and  physician, in  relationio  prescrv-  as  his  friend,  and  have  honestly  be- 
ing  their  health.  Foolish  and  un- 1  lieved  that  it  presented  the  fairest 
neceesary  exposure  to  the  dew  and  liope  and  the  surest  guarantee  of  his 
the  night  air,  and  the  indulgence  of  jj  future  happiness.  AVe  are  satisfied 
their  appetites,  have  caused  the  death    that  in  tliis  country  he  never  can  en- 


of  many  emigrants   before  they  had 


joy   a   permanent  home;  can  never 


become  accustomed  to  the  climate,  i  rise  above  his  present  depref=sed  con- 
whose  lives  might  have  been  saved  '  dition.  He  may  stay  here  for  years 
by  simply  attending  to  the  advice  of    and  years  yet  to  come.     But  the  day 


the  physician. 

S.  They  should  be  made  to  feel 
the  importance  of  sending  their  child-  < 
ten  to  school,  as  soon  as  they  ar- ! 
rive  ill  Liberia,  and  until  they  are 
well  educated.  This  is  important 
to  their  own  welfare  and  happiness. 
It  is  important  to  their  respectability 
and  influence  among  the  older  colo- 
nists. It  is  important  for  the  perfec- 
tion and  perpetuity  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country. 


must  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  he 
must  depart.  The  state  of  things  is 
now  in  process  of  formation,  which 
will  compel  him  to  seek  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  in  some  other  climate,  and 
out  of  some  other  soil. 

"  Whenever  the  avenues  of  employment 
become  crowded— whenever  the  price  of 
labor  is  brought  low  by  competition— 
whenever  it  is  a  favor  to  be  employed,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  it  now  is,  a  favor  to  work, 
then  the  colored  man  will  know  that  the 
time,  which  we  say  mmt  come,  is  at  hand. 
In  the  strife  for  bread,  the  colored  man  will 
go  to  the  loall.  It  is  a  solemn  sense  of  duty 
which  makes  us  say  these  things.     The 
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piibioct  is  too  grave  a  one — it  concerns  the 
happiness  of  too  many — to  bn  dealt  with 
]if;htly ;  and  we  should  be  doing  wrong, 
were  what  we  now  urge  to  have  no  other 
basis  than  our  mere  opinion.  Uut  we 
might  almost  say,  that  we  expressed  no 
opinion ;  that  we  merely  called  attention 
to  the  handwriting  of  daily  events,  which 
all  might  read  who  did  not  close  their  eyes 
in  obstinacy.  The  colored  men  in  New 
York  do  not  drive  hacks  or  drays.  Why 
is  this?  New  York  is  in  a  free  State.  The 
reason  is  a  plain  one.  Nev/ Yoilc  is  the 
largest  city  in  our  country,  attracting  to  it, 
by  its  very  size,  a  still  increasing  popula- 
tion. Labor  is  more  abundant  there  than 
in  smaller  cities,  or  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. For  the  employments  of  the  poor 
there  are  more  competitors.  The  white 
mcin,  with  political  power  on  his  side,  has 
elbowed  out  the  blarlc  man.  The  answer 
to  the  question,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  the  I 
principle  which  we  have  stated.  We 
might  multiply  instances  of  a  like  charac- 
ter^ but  it  is  unnecessary. 

Hereafter,  when  what  now  takes  place 
in  New  York,  shall  be  universal  through- 
out the  land, — when  the  colored  miin,  in 
place,  whether  as  hackman,  or  waiter,  or 
ploughman,  shall  be  envied  by  the  white 
man  out  of  place,  who  shall  strive  to  sup- 
plant him,  that  a  white  family  may  be  sup- 
ported, rather  than  a  colored  one,  by  the 
wages  which  the  head  of  the  latter  re- 
ceives,— when  this  state  of  things  comes 
to  pass,  colonization  will  be  hailed  by  the 
colored  people  as  their  best  friend,  for  it 
will  have  provided  for  them,  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  the  influences  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  asylums  to  which  the  op- 
pressed may  flee  from  the  wrath  that  is  to 
come.  I 

"  We  ask  our  colored  friends  to  ponder  i 
these  things  well.  Vie  ask  them  to  believe  I 


that  it  is  a  friend  who  speaks  to  them,  who 
has  no  interest  to  mislead  them,  and  who, 
in  speaking  as  is  here  spoken,  discharges 
what  is  conceived  to  be  a  duty,  which  it 
would  be  criminal  to  neglect." 

And  we  ask  our  friends  into  whose 
hands  these  pages  may  fall,  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  make  these  facts 
and  truths  known  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple. Especially  do  we  desire  the 
masters  and  others  having  persons  in 
their  charge,  who  are  to  be  sent  to 
Liberia,  to  be  particular  in  giving 
fully  and  repeatedly  the  information 
here  presented.  It  will  save  us 
much  trouble  and  expense.  It  will 
save  the  emigrants  many  regrets  and 
much  disappointment,  and  it  will  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Liberia. 

Information  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  sailing  of  the  next  expedition 
for  Liberia,  can  at  any  time  be  ob. 
tained  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Setrelary  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  Colonization  Rooms, 
Washington  City.  Where  also  can 
be  had  copies  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  other  documents  for  gratuitous 
circulation. 


OUTFIT  POR  EMIGRANTS. 


Each  adult  raale,or  head  of  a  family 
should  have  1  grubbing  hoe,  1  weed- 
ing hoe,  1  light  axe,  1  chopping  and 
nail  hatchet,  1  drawing  knife,  1 
spade,  one  1  inch  auger,  two  nail 
gimlets.  Eacb  family,  should  have 
a  hand  saw,  straw  or  shuck  matres- 
ses  and  bedding,  tin  cups  and  spoons, 
asucepans,  plates   and   bowls,  cups 


and  saucers,  knives  and  forks,  a  tvvo 
gallon  pot,  a  Dutch  oven,  a  tea  kettle, 
a  teapot,  a  coiTee  pot,  a  coffee  m  ill,  and 
any  other  little  conveniences  for  the 
table,  or  cooking,  Avhich  they  may 
be  able  to  get :  in  fact  any  article  that 
jj  it  can  be  supposed  that  new  settlers 
would  require  in  any  country, would 
be  useful  directly  or  indirectly. 


